REIGN OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA.

them to restore the Empire to its position under Con-
stantine and Justinian; but the German, warned by St.
Bernard, had preferred the friendship of the Pope* Filled
with a vain conceit of their own importance, they repeated
their offers to Frederick when he sought the crown from
Hadrian the Fourth. A deputation, after dwelling in
highfiown language on the dignity of the Roman people,
and their kindness in bestowing the sceptre on him, a
Swabian and a stranger, proceeded, in a manner hardly
consistent, to demand a largess ere he should enter the
city. Frederick's anger did not hear them to the end:
' Is this your Roman wisdom ? Who are ye that usurp
the name of Roman dignities ? Your honours and your
authority are yours no longer; with us are consuls, senate,
soldiers. It was not you who chose us, but Charles and
Otto that rescued you from the Greek and the Lombard,
and conquered by their own might the imperial crown.
That Frankish might is still the same: wrench, if you
can, the club from Hercules. It is not for the people
to give laws to the prince, but to obey his command1*.1
This was Frederick's version of the * Translation of the
Empire1/

He who had been so stern to his own capital was not
likely to deal more gently with the rebels of Milan and
Tortona. In the contest by which Frederick is chiefly
known to history, he is commonly painted as the foreign
tyrant, the forerunner of the Austrian oppressor111, crush-
ing under the hoofs of his cavalry the home of freedom

k Otto of Freys'ng.

1 Later in his reign, Frederick
condescended to negotiate with
these Roman magistrates against
a hostile Pope, and entered into
a sort of treaty by which they

were   declared   exempt   from   all
jurisdiction but his own.

m See the first note to Shelley's
Hellas Sismondi is mainly answer-
able for this conception of Borba-
rossa's position.
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